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By Morgan Robertson 


Drawing by George Varian 


’CT/ILLIE wakened one morning with the old fa- 
miliar headache that had attended so many 
other first mornings at sea. ami with a polyglot sym- 
posium hammering on his eardrums He was in a 
Forecastle bunk, and, rolling over, he peered down 
at the talkers. There were five, and they were mus- 
tering round a pot of coffee and a large pan of cracker 
hash placed in the middle of the floor space between 
the bunks Cracker hash on the first morning out 
bespoke the craft's nationality 

“Yankee ship, dom the luck’” he growled 
“What’s her name and where bound''" 

The answer was unintelligible, anil Willie never 
asked the question again; it was immaterial But 
the speaker added, “Turn oudt! It was your next 
wheel, und all night you sleep." 

“Dry up, you Dutch washerwoman.” said Willie, 
hoisting his six feet six of aching anatomy over the 
bunk board, “or you'll sleep all night and all dav, 
too!" 

“Oh, dot's all right,” answered the German pleas- 
antly. “You was yoost on bad terms mit yourself. 
Get your pan und your pannikin und have your 
breakfast.” 

Willie found his clothes bag in his bunk, where it 
had served for his pillow, and extracted from it a 
brand new tin pan, cup, and spoon; but he found 
nothing else that was new 

“Shanghaied, of course," he snarled, “and I get 
these against my advance! He’s a good, kind man, 
that boardin' master; he really sent my bag o’ old 
rags along wi’ me." 

He helped himself to his share of the hash and 
coffee, then squatted on the deck; for there were no 
chests nor seats in the compartment 

" Is this all hands." he growled after a few mouth- 
fuls. “or one watch?" 

“Alla hands,” answered one. “ Dis a small brig. 
All hands eat-a one time " 

"You’re a Dago, 1 take it,” responded Willie ill 
naturedly. "Who’s here, anvhowr" 

Willie glared round on the crowd. An Irishman on 
bad terms with himself always commands attention, 
sometimes respect. 

“My name is LaTour," said another "Once I 
have money — in Paris. Again, I am boatswain in ze 
French navy.” 

"Another Dago! ’’ grunted Willie " Who are you, 
and what?" he demanded of the fourth man, barely 
distinguishable in the dim ligh* from the flare lamp 
overhead. 

“I’se an American, I is," answered this man “I 
was born in Philadelphia, and. mo' dan dat, I’se a 
gem'mun I 'sped myself. I don’t take no dicta- 
tion from any man I don't know, ami you is a stranger 
to me, sah, and I don’t care — " 

Willie smote the American with such force that 
he toppled over “Well! who are you?” he de- 
manded of the fifth, a man who had quietly drawn 
away from the storm center And. while the Amer- 
ican picked himself up, this man answered slowly. 

“ I'm the man that hit Billy Patterson ” 

The fight was short and sharp, ami it ended with 
Willie sitting on the other's head and demanding his 
name It was given He was Smith, and he hailed 
from New York 

Now appeared a big, red bearded, truculent m- 


Willie Twisted Hi* 

Pistol from Him and 
Flung Him Toward His 
Fellow Mutineers. 

dividual at the forecastle door, announcing his wishes 
in the stentorian order, “Turn to!" 

" Der second mate," said the German. “ Who first 
go oudt?" 

TN some American ships, when an officer honors the 
* crew by appearing at the forecastle door to re- 
uest their presence on deck, the custom — happily 
ying out — is to slug the first man out and the last 
man out. Naturally, a body of men will hesitate at 
first, until one of their number has taken the initia- 
tive, then will rush resolutely through the door, eaoh 
one anxious to avoid being last 

But this did not happen in this case Willie, lift- 
ing himself off Smith,' — who. nearly dead from suffo- 
cation, scrambled weakly to his feet, — announced 
fiercely. “I'll go out first, and the divvle take the 
man that hits me!" 

The big. red bearded second mate was hardlv pre- 
pared for the cyclone that struck him. \\ illie 
launched himself head first through the door, dodging 
the outgoing fist of the officer and impacting his big 
bullet head squarely on his stomach. The latter was 
pushed backward about four feet; but did not miss 
his footing. However, his breath was momentarily 
gone, and in the interval of recovery he received 
such a bombardment of fist blows on his face, neck, 
and body as to reduce him to a quivering condition 
of coma on the deck Willie stood over him a mo- 
ment, then said to the others, who had flocked out : 

“Git a piece of spunyarn and tie him hand and 
fut! Make him fast to the pin rail! I'm roused up! 
I’m tired o’ bein' shanghaied ag’in’ me will! And if 
I'm any good, this ends it!” 

A master spirit was among them, and they obeyed 
him. The second mate was quickly secured, and the 
men. open eyed, watched for further developments. 
It was mutiny, ami they knew it; and they also 
knew the penalty, ten years in the penitentiary. 
But the influence of the master mind was strong upon 
them, and they did not openly object, even Smith 
the defeated, and the man-and-brother American, 
lending a hand. 

DL'T developments were coming quickly, in the 
person of a small sized man. with bushy eye- 
brows and protruding chin, who raced forward with 
a cocked revolver. 

“What's this?" he yelped “Mutiny? Release 
the second mate at once, or I'll plug you full o’ 
holes!" 

" You haven’t bullets enough." answered Willie 
calmly. “Put down that gun!" He advanced 
toward the irate first mate. 

" Do you want to be shot ? " asked the officer, as he 
halted before Willie's steadv stride. 


The doubt contained in the 
query was his undoing; for at 
times the man who hesitates to 
shoot or speak, is lost — like the 
woman Willie twisted his 

f iistol from him, slapped his 
ace. flung him toward his fellow 
mutineers, with instructions to 
tie him down,— which they did, 
— and then walked aft. 

He was met by a mild mannered old man, who 
stepped out of the forward companion The sounds 
of trouble had filtered aft and into the cabin. 

"What does this mean, my man?" he asked 
calmly. “ I see my two mates, one seemingly uncon- 
scious, tied to the forward rail. You are the man 
who was hoisted aboard drunk last night. Are you 
responsible for this?" 

" I am!" yelled Willie, all his limited soul rising in 
revolt against the slavery and oppression of the 
years “ I nivver signed in ver ship! I nivver wanted 
to! 1 found mesilf in yer fo’castle ag’in' me will I 
Ye've no right to hold me, and Ver goin' to put me 
ashoor! D'ye hear, ye stealer o' men ? Who are you, 
and who am I . that, because ye'r a skipper under big 
pay, ye can enslave a man who don't know vou and 
don’t want to work for you? I’m through! If I'm to 
work for men ag'in' me will. I'll do it in States prison, 
dom ye! I’ll kill a few skippers and mates and 
boardin’ masters and then take, the name wi’ the 
game! But no more name wi'out the game for me! 
Git into that cabin, old man, and be locked into yer 
room! Don’t make any gun play, or I'll hurt you!” 

"I am master of this brig. Do you dare to com- 
mand me?" 

"I do thot; for I’m the better man o’ the two. 
All I want is me liberty, to choose me own ship and 
go me own way. 1 deny you or the boardin’ master's 
right to condemn me to a voyage I haven't been 
asked about! I never signed yer articles, and you 
have no legal control o’ me. I'm going back to New 
York, and, as I take it you won't turn round, bein’ 
only a skipper, I'm takin' charge." 

“I am not armed, or I should take charge of you!” 
“There ye show yer skipper's nature. I might be 
a Congressman, and vou a talk the same. But I'm 
not a Congressman, f’m not a skipper; I’m nothin’ 
but a human bein’ who wants to be let alone, to go 
his own way. Git into that cabin, dom you!" 

Willie seized the old Captain by the collar, held 
him at arm’s length ahead of him, and marched him 
into the companion, aft through the passage and din- 
ing room, to the after cabin. Into this apartment he 
flung him, and turned the key in the door. Then, 
anticipating a possible egress by the after companion, 
he rushed out, up the poop steps, and met the Cap- 
tain appearing with a cocked revolver.” 

"None o’ this, old man!" he said gently: for he 
really was an old man. and somewhat feeble. He 
took the weapon away from the skipper, pushed him 
down the companion, and, finding a key inside the 
door, inserted it from the outside and locked it. 
Then he mounted the house and sent a thundering 
roar forward . 

" Lay aft here, all hands!" They came, the five men 


W ILLIE was his last name, not his first, which, 
in his checkered career before the mast, he 
had forgotten. Among those that knew 
him, he was called Whisky Willie, because of his 
liking for this form of nourishment and stimulant - 
but he never subscribed to the compliment, and 
never gave the prefix when asked his name He 
signed his name Willie on the articles and on his re- 
ceipts for pay, and once, when a sarcastic skipper 
suggested that he. in the absence of a front name, 
adopt the title of Mister as a complimentary designa 
tion. he felled the skipper with a mighty stroke of 
his fist, and closed the discussion 

He was not oversensitive, beir.g thoroughly used 
to his name, which he could not shake off. but he 
did not wish the incubus increased Willie was bad 
enough, Mister was too much. Mister was the name 
he was compelled to apply to the mates who bullied 
him when drunk, ironed him when, sober, he resented 
their manner, and Mister was the first name of the 
boarding and shipping masters who robbed him and 
shanghaied him < »f the rest of humanity he knew 
little, and in technic, beyond the splicing of rope, 
the handling of sail, and the general craft of an able 
seaman, he knew nothing 

His appearance belied his name He was six feet 
six over all, with a displacement of two hundred 
pounds, all lean meat, bone, and by-products He 
had the face of a prize fighter, a pair of shoulders like 
two sofa pillows, an arm the size of an ordinary leg. 
and a fist as big as a small woman’s head He was a 
man of iron, — iron of heart, head, and body, — with 
only one weakness beyond the weakness of ignorance, 
— his ingrained love of children; for in childhood had 
come the only happy moments of lus life. 
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in the forecastle, the cook and steward from the 
galley, and also a stripling lad who had been dodg- 
ing in and out of the galley during the trouble. 
While they were mustering, Willie, with a seaman's 
eye, had taken stock of the upper works of the brig, 
and he noted a feature unknown to him in any craft 
he had sailed in. At the main royal masthead was a 
small spar, hoisted to the truck like the staff of a fly, 
and from it depended a number of wires, leading to 
the deck and into the cabin. 

** Does any man o' ye know,” he asked in prelimi- 
nary, “what that contraption is at the main royal 
masthead?” 

No one knew. Wagner, the German, surmised 
that it might be some kind of wind vane. Smith, the 
defeated, did not care what it was; the dark man 
and brother thought it might be a lightning rod; and 
the Frenchman and the Italian frankly acknowledged 
their ignorance 

"Well, to hell with it!” said Willie “The idea is 
to git this brig back, so’s we can git ashore I 'm done 
wi’ goin' to sea ag’in' me will and me choice! We'll 
drive this hooker back, and we won't stop for a pilot 
— d'ye hear* We’ll pile her up on the Jersey sands 
and git back to Cherry-st Are you wid me?” 

They were with hhn, even the man at the wheel 
yielding to this dominant personality Willie, from 
the top of the house, gave the orders toward wearing 
ship to a course due west, which, whether true or not, 
must certainly bring the brig into contact with the 
coast of North America This done, he descended 
from his elevation and met the stripling at the for- 
ward companion. 

" Please, sir,” said the boy, " I’d like to be with my 
father. Won’t you let me into the cabin?” 

"Well, kid,” said Willie, beaming into the boy’s 
fresh young face with a smile of approbation. “ are 
you the skipper’s son?” 

"Yes, sir, and I'd like to be with him He's my 
father ” 

"Right you are, me boy In you go, now!” 

He accompanied him to the after cabin and ad- 
mitted him ; then, relocking the door, returned to the 
deck. "A fine lad.” he mused. "It’s a pity he'll 
grow up to be a man!” 

U 1 S anger had cooled Yet. when he found the 
crew listening to a lecture on mutiny from the 
rejuvenated second mate, he incontinently bundled 
him into the lamproom, and, there being no key in 
the lock, nailed the door fast. Then he put the fierce 
and vociferous little first mate into the boatswain’s 
locker, securing the door in the same manner, and 
continued the lecture himself 

"Mutiny,” he said when he had roused their wa- 
vering spirits to a level with his own. " is only a word, 
and the jmnishment is a matter o’ get tin' caught. 
We won't git caught. When did we sail from New 
York?” 

"Passed the lightship at sundown last night,” an- 
swered Smith. 

" Has the wind held steady?” 

"Yes, due north, as it is now, all night." 

“Then, if i» holds, we ought to make the coast 
after dark to night. We’ll beach her. pull ashore in 
the boat, and scatter." 

It seemed feasible There were a Chinese cook and 
steward to consider ;but these two were noncombative, 
and evidently in fear of Willie’s big fist. On being 
sternly questioned, they tremblingly promised to play 
no tricks, and were allowed to continue their work 

r PHE brig slid along at about seven knots, impelled 
by a brisk beam wind from the north, and all 
went well for an hour. There was no craft nearer 
than the horizon, and these seemed all outward 
bound, except one, a huge warship, nearly hull down 
in the southeast. 

Willie walked the poop in a state of mind unknown 
to him before. He was in command, for the first 
time in his life, and men actually obeyed his orders 
Not since childhood had he known such pure, en- 
thusiastic happiness. There were a few minutes of 
disquiet, however, while this potential hour was tick- 
ing off on the clock 

A sound from below as of boards being broken in 
two by some strong man's hands, a rasping, crackling 
sort of sound, sent him into the cabin to investigate 
The skipper was not breaking down the bulkhead; 
he was quietly seated in a chair, holding a book, and 
his young son was seated before a strange looking in- 
strument on a table. A little disconcerted, Willie re- 
locked the door and returned to his post of command. 

As he looked round he noticed that the warship in 
the southeast had brought both masts into one, and 
was heading toward the brig. Another — one of the 
outbound craft and apparently a small cruiser, 
scout, or revenue cutter — had also wheeled in her 
tracks and was approaching; while a speck to the 
north became a spot, even as he looked, and soon re- 
solved into a long, four-funneled torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer, rushing on at express train speed, and prom- 
ising to be first to interview the brig. 

AS she approached. Willie noticed at the head of 
her one short spar a contraption similar to that 
at the royal masthead of the brig While the battle- 
ship and the cruiser were still a mile away, this craft 
ranged alongside, and an officer on the bridge shouted 
through a megaphone: 

"Back your main yards!” 

"What for?” answered the dumbfounded Willie 
from the poop. 

" Back your main yards. I say. or I'll sink you!” 

"Aye, aye, sir.” answered Willie more respectfully. 


"Weather main braces, lads! We'll do as he says.” 

With black, nervous, apprehensive looks at 
Willie they came aft and laid the main yards to the 
mast; and while this was going on, a boat, full of 
armed blue jackets, was lowered from the destroyer, 
and pulled toward the brig 

"Who’s in charge here?" asked an officer who, 
followed by a dozen muscular men, belted and pis- 
toled for active work, climbed over the rail. 

“I am. sir,” answered Willie blankly. "I was in 
charge, I mean." 

“Then you led the mutiny. Where are the Cap- 
tain and officers?” 

"Locked up, sir. The skipper’s down aft, the 
mates forrard " 

“Release them at once!” 

"Pry open the bo’sn’s locker and the lamproom, 
lads!” he called. "The jig’s up.” 

He himself stepped into the cabin and opened the 
door. "Come out, Cappen,” he said sorrowfully. 
"I'm all in. Come out, boy. Yer a fine lad, and it 
was a pity to lock ye up.” 

The two followed Willie to the deck, where the 
officer advanced toward the Captain. 

"We got your wireless. Captain,” he said. *“C. 
Q. D. Mutiny — locked in cabin — brig Florence — 
latitude. 40 5 north; longitude, 72 west.’ That was 
nearly our position, and as we had noticed this brig 
wearing ship, we knew it was you.” 

"Thank you very much.” chuckled the Captain. 
” Wireless telegraphy is certainly a great institution. 
It was a fad -of my young son here, who had made a 
study of it and I allowed him to install his apparatus 
on board, but I did not expect such immediate and 
vital results ' 

"They are more vital than you think. Captain. 
Every ship and station within two hundred miles has 
got your cry for help There comes a battleship, and 
over there a cutter There will be a big disturbance 
unless your son gets busy Better send him down to 
announce the mutiny quelled, or the whole coast 
will be aroused ” 

"That 1 will,” declared the delighted boy, as he 
made for the cabin 

And soon Willie heard" more of the crackling and 
rasping, as though the boy was breaking boards 


He could not understand, and stood looking mourn- 
fully around. The men forward stood close together, 
and the two mates had joined their skipper 

■^TTELL, Captain.” said the officer, after he had 
™ taken a long, searching look at the battleship 
and cutter, uhich had shifted back to their courses, 
"the credit of quelling this mutiny seems to have 
been left to our boat. Now what do you want, — to 
turn back and jail your crew, or go on?" 

"To go on. of course. My crew were all right until 
this huge demon wakened this morning and influ- 
enced them If I was rid of him, I could control the 
others. Can you t«ake him back to New York and 
punish him?” 

"Not unless you dime back and testify.” 

"Can you take him back and land him?” 

"I can do better. I can enlist him at the navy 
yard. We are bound straight for the dock. What’s 
your name, my man?” 

"Willie,” answered the demon. "Willie’s me 
name; but I never shipped in this hooker I was 
shanghaied ag'in' me will, and 1 just acted. I turned 
loose, as any man ought to. I only wanted to get 
back, to chose me own ship, and go me own way." 

"Do you want to enlist in the navy? We want men 
like you, — men who can influence a crew to take 
charge But we want them, not to mutiny, but to 
fight. You'll have good clothes, no abuse, good food, 
good pay, and good companionship.” 

" But I want me liberty, to go me own way. ' 

"You cannot have it. in any walk of life 1 can- 
not; neither can my commander; neither can the 
President of the I'nited States.” 

"Can I get a drink in the navy when I want it?” 

" No. you must go ashore for that, and if you come 
aboard drunk, you will be punished. Can you quit 
drinking?" 

" I can. with enough to eat.” 

" You'll do " 

'T’HEY no longer call him Whisky Willie. He is a 
A master at arms, and they call him the name he 
once despised. Mister Willie, and sometimes, in the 
petty officers’ mess, when he is not within hear- 
ing. they refer to him as Wireless Willie. 



By James Montgomery 

Drawing by the Author 

B ROWN LOW said con- 
temptuously that Col- 
by was a cad But, then. 

Brownlow was a poor judge 
of men of different caliber 
from himself, he being big 
and burly and quite com- 
monplace and having a 
well ordered mind. He 
had that kind of man's 
intolerance of a sensitive, 
highly imaginative person 
of the same sex. 

But there was another 
more personal reason for 
Brownlow's unfavorable 
opinion of Colby. There 
was a girl, naturally — and 
Colby got the girl. 

Brownlow was big and 
handsome; but he could 
take care of himself 
The girl thought Colby 
couldn't, so she mater- 
nally married him 

Lawrence Colby never could shake the thought 
out of his mind that his wife married him in 
much the same spirit that she would take a kitten 
in out of the wet. He imagined that she might 
have said (to herself) at the time. "You poor, 
dear, long legged boy! Does it need Geraldine to 
care for it? Well, then, it should have her, yes, it 
should ! ” 

He had always known Brownlow, and he secretly 
envied him his easygoing complacence, he admired 
his bored, indifferent air. and when they were 
younger, without acknowledging it to himself, he 
would try to copy Bill Brownlow’s manner; but 
with indifferent success, as a sudden panic of self 
consciousness would take him in the middle of some 
arrogant speech and he would have to simmer down 
to shamed incoherence for sheer lack of nerve to 
carry out the desired effrontery’. He knew that 
Brownlow was still fond of Geraidine. 

Though it was four years since he and Geraldine 
were married, he still adored her with the same 
jealous intensity as when they became engaged. "In 
the course of human events” this was remarkable. 
His dependence on his wife increased with the years, 
all the more so as she was really the only person 
who could put up with him. if Brownlow was to be 
believed. 

Geraldine was young, in fact quite a bit younger 
than Colby, ami not only had she the reputation of 
being a beauty, but was so in fact. 

Colby in moments of morbid self analysis felt he 
was rather a poor stick of a man for the husband of 
a charming and youthful woman like Geraldine. He 
disliked much contact with people, and though he 
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Colby Still Clutched 
the Damnable Thing. 


tried to appear pleased when Geraldine had her 
friends in to dine, he was heartily glad when they 
had gone and he could get back to his study and his 
books and 'baccy. 

/"\NE afternoon in February. Geraldine showed 
Colb v a telegram she had received from Wash- 
ington. It said that her sister was seriously ill and 
wanted her. “I'll have to go to her,” (Jeraldine 
said. 

Colby seemed rather dazed, and laid down his 
paj>ers and pipe on his table. " Will you want me to 
go with you. Gerry?” 

"No, no. I can go all right by myself, dear, don't 
you worry. I'll get the ticket and everything my- 
self. I’ll take the afternoon express." She looked 
down at him with an affectionate smile. "It will be 
our first separation. Will my old boy miss me?” 

“I’ll be frightfully lonesome. Gerry. How long 
will you be gone?” 

"I don't know. I'll wire you how she is when I 
get there.” 

After her suitcase was packed, she wrote out daily 
menus for four days to leave with the cook, and 
when she went back to the study to say goodby, she 
found her husband struggling into his overcoat. 

" Where are you going?" 

"Why. with you to the train .” 

"Now, don't do anything of the kind, Lawrence! 
You know I can get along perfectly well without you. 
I have a cab outside. Now, just take that coat off 
and behave!” 

Colby weakly let her pull his overcoat off, and sank 
Continued on page IB 
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